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In studies of young children in ghetto schools^ those 
who most often ranked low in cooperative behavior were those with the 
most verbal and personal spontaneity. Unfortunately^ these children 
with considerable self -conf idence ^ eagerness^ and curiosity become 
either disruptive and difficult or quiet^ unresponsive^ and 
nonlearning. The major educational problem for these children^ whose 
environment has deprived them of models for connecting language with 
action^ experience^ and feelings^ is that the school, teacher, and 
curriculum also do not provide them with opportunities for using 
their language and for intellectual growth. To encourage children's 
language involvement and expansion in school, teachers should listen 
to what children are trying to say, encourage their listening to 
others, extend children's thinking experiences through storytelling 
and book reading, foster group interaction, introduce learning tasks 
involving thinking, and reinforce their language use with 
coQipliments . (JM) 
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It^s about a little bo*/. He wanted to go inside here, and then, 
when the lady sent nin ouu, he started C2^yin£:--he v;ai; lost-- 
soricvrhcre that he didn't rcnov; where he v/as* 



cr 



Ja.T.eSj 3 five yoar-old Black boy in a [;;hetto school told this brief story 
in response to one of a series of pictures v;hich v;a3 shovrn to hin. He is one 
of nany boys vjho have no difficulty in expressing; themselves verbally--in 
"readin^^'' a picture^ telling in their ovm lan^ua^^^e v;hat the picture says to 
them- Jan:es brings his ov/n personal experience to his storyj he expresses 
what he sees through the screen of his o;;n feelinr^s. He has lan^3ua[;e, and so 
do r.ost of the nullions of children v/ho are labeled "disadvantai^cd'^ . 



Janes v:as one of 72 kindergarten and first-?,rade boys from tv/o schools 
in a ^lack cornr.unity who v;ere the subjects in a recent study (Brorrwich, 1967)« 
The purpose of this investif;ation was to discover the relationships betv/een 
verbal irr.af;ination of beginning school children and other attributes^, among 
them, teachers* jud?;eT.ents of cr.ildren's classroorri behavior. Only boys par- 
ticipatedjbecause it is the boy in ghetto schools who tends to have the most 
difficulty in school-type learning. 

1^ The study shov;cd that the boys who viere ranked loviest by their teachers 

\ in classroom cooperative benavior der.onstrated mor'C verbal i.r.agination than 

those v;ho viere ranked highest. The pictures to v/hich the boys resscnded were 
^<?b^ selected for ar:biguity of content and for affect; they differed greatly fron 



^j O ^ '^-'Ahe bland, undraxatic "instruction-il'' pictures usually shown in the classroorru 
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Tfic i:Ludy cnl?o .sho;;:^ci a i;0::it.;LVo corrcvlritiofi V?clwer;i the iri'i j.in:> oivc 

qua lit. y of verbal rt^s porisc:;- to tho pic Lures and tl:o loLnl quar,l.io7 of verbal 

production. In othor v;orJiT, the childron v;ho rarikcd low in cooporci live 

behavior resv-onc'ed v;ith greater iririgina tion and aloo produced a ^^i-ealer quantity 

of l3iigua;;:c t'nan tiiosc \:ho ranked higli. 

',/hat is the r.eaning of sorie of these findings for the classroom teacher? 
First of all, there are man/ hirhly verbal yojrif crdldren in ^hctto schools 
who brin^: affect, -ind therefore potential n:otivation and involvement, to the 
school situation. They arc ready to brin^ their ov;n personal rr.eanings to 
nev7 situations, and even to express those meanings verbally v;hen so::ieone is 
willing to listen^ Unfortunately the study shov/s that .^nore often than not, 
the boys with the r.ost verbal and personal spontaneity are also the ones 
who often are viev;ed negatively by teachers. So.-ne of my informal observations 
of these children r.ake the differences betv/een the '^good'* boys and the ^^bad" 
boys even nore striking. On the v;hole, I found the "uncooperative** boys .Tiore 
spontaneous in person-to-pcrson interaction, more curious about their surroundings, 
freer V7ith their language in informal conversation, and n;ore trusting of ne-- 
a stran£;er--than th.eir "cooperative^^ peers. As I took each child out of his 
classroom, I, of course, did not know hov; the teacher had ranked him on the 
cooperative behavior continuura, With fev; exceptions, however, (a few boys 
from middle-class ho:,es who were both highly intelligent and very im.agina tive 
I was able to differentiate betv;een the ''uncooperative pupil'^ — the "bad'' boy: 
the free, easy, inquisitive, hi-j^hly verbal, and spontaneous child, and the 
''good'' boy: the quiet, passive, sedate child v;ith what-I-ha ve-characterized- 
as bland affect. Additional data from the children's report cards shov;ed that 
a lar^^er num.bor of boys with lovj behavior rankings and high levels of verbal 
ima?;ination had poor academic marks but received hirrh marks on the report-card 
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iton: r^oct.fi r^cv: sit'j.ri l.i'jrii> wit:': conl'idonce ;> and lev; .-nai^ks on the itei;: 

res pc c I s a u t o r i t y > The vovcvlo vjas ti*ue on the report cnrcis of "lany children 

v;ith sa t i.sf:^ctory accidoi'iic ::.:ikrs, blond affect, and an absence of s;,')ontanoity • 



It secir.s that :naTiy children co;r.e into our schools v;ith a conr^idorable 
decree of self-confidence, ea-;;;er to becorne involved in nev; ventures, full of 
lanf.uag'jo of their ov;n, but who, for a variety of reasons, do not fit into 
the clnssrooji sche:r.e of the teacher^ therefore they n.ust chan[;e their v;ays-- 
whlch may ncan, suppress their spontaneity in personal responsiveness and 
language, their inquisitiveness about their ne^ environinent~-and learn the 
ways of the subdued, bland, conforming, quiet child wlio will perform tasks 
in v/hich he finds no relevance to his reservoir of personal (cognitive and 
affective ) experience . 



Indeed, there is considerable evidence that v;e as teachers do not use 
to their educational advantage children's abilities and inclinations that 
they brin-;^ to school v;ith then* ViTien we ask children to be quiet and sit 
still, v:e suppress not only their spontaneity, curiosity, and freedom of 
movement, but also their self-assurance, dignity, verbal spontaneity, verbal 
responsiveness, and fluency, ^ince the language they bring w^ith them is so 
vital for their continued intellectual as well as psychosocial development, 
we must find ways of helping them to become invovled totally so that they 
do not turn off the goings-on in the classroom altogether and become either 
"impossible, disruptive problem children" or quiet, withdrawn, unresponsive, 
inactive, and non-learning children. 



Before discussing some of the specific v;ays in v;hich the assets of 
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^ these children can be utilized and built uprn, especially in the language 



aren, I v:o;il:l like to ciolvc into cinoth.-r orpcct of the so-colled disndvantri^ed 
child's problem in tho ro:i]f:i of edLiCcition, 



It has now hr<en established th:it Ja.-^ies and ir.uny other children from inner- 
city and poor rural corruTan Ltios have lan-^ua^e. They use it effectively with 
their peers, and, v:hcn called upon, in a one-to-one relationship v;ith an attentive 
adult. Therefore Jan-es's niajor educational problem is not the absence or even 
the paucity of language itself, but it may be that the school, the teacher, 
the curriculum does not provide him with the proper opportunities to use his 
language for learning and for his intellectual growth. Although the language 
of many of these children nay not be standard English, or as varied in vocabulary 
as that of their niddleclass counterparts, th'?re is evidence of fluency, imagi- 
nation, and certr^inly the ability to use language as a tool for cori^^nunicat i ng 
witli others. The fluency, ina-7ina tion, and personal quality of this language 
are attributes that could and should be built upon and used in the classroom 
to pronote the -ieveloprucnt and learning of each child. 
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My ideas regarding the language needs of children from poverty areas 
and how best to meet these needs do not spring from theory alone, but also 
froiri several years of fir^t-hand experience with young children in the Kinder- 
garten Enrichment Project of Pacoima. The purpose of this program, supple- 
mentary to public school, v/hich I initiated one year before the inception 
of Head Start, was to enrich the total experience, raise the self -concept, 
and encourar'-e, enhance, and develop language of children v;ho vjere identified 
in the kindergarten as "not with it." The school served the inhabitants 
of a large federal public housin:^ project, and the enrichment program operated 
as an adjunct to the school. The teachers were asked to identify children who: 

a) did not perform tasks given to them; 



b) did Dol us'c thoir t-:s-ic:v:.'!\s as resource porM':-:i^-^o.^^» did not f!:;!-: 
qi]Ostio:i^> or r-zquosl i^oly^ v;::on needed; 

c) did not r>hov; inlereft iii or Dlicntion to sLori-'JS rend or told; 

d) s;ccr>::d to op>'r:!te on the frin;;o or oulsidc of the ^roiip, :ind, in li.-' 
jud^,e::;cnt of the tG:iciv?r, v:ore not fully profitinr^ i'ro:;; their schc-..'i 
experience • 

Two of the project coals nost relevant here v:ero to help each child 

1) to build an iir.a 'e of hiriself as a competent individual, a learner 

who could use his abilities and his environr.cnt prof it^-ibly for hir^ own 
growth and leorninr;; 

?) to enhance his use of Inn^^^uaf.e, especially as a tool for thought. 

The latter ir:plies the use of langua-^e not only to coran^unicate with othf.rr-. ^ 
but to accoiTpany his ov;n actions, experience, f eclings--£ain gratif ica ti:.:, 
fro:ri tal'<in[; about vfhat he sees, hears, feels, and does. Such connectic:i 
betv;een lan[;u2£5 and experiencing is an irr.pcrtant step tovrard thou[;ht v/riici": 
has been called ^^internalized speech" (Vygots>:y, 1962). By using his 
language to enhance his thinking, the child g2^o-;;s intellectually. 

The major point here is that children from the poorest coxr.unities 
have language but are limited in the range of their uses of language because 
they have 1 eked r.odels vxho connect languar:e with action, with experience, 
with feelings. The relative absence of this role of language, scjr.etincs 
called the '^intrapersonal role of language^' (in ccntrar^t with "interpersonal 
language) (Cazden, 1963) nay be one of the greatest educational GisaGvantaf;e:' 
that these children have as compared v:ith middle-class children. 

Children need to experience diversity in the use of language: they need 
hear language used, and use language themselves, for corir.unication with othi-r 
and as running corjrientary to v;hat they are experiencing, and finally^ they 
need to use Inngua.r^e to extend beyond their ir^L.-nedia te experience for planning, 
and organizing activities--includingi in draniatic play (Srriilansky, 1963). 
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The [;rc;nt Vcirldy of v;{iyi; in v/hic!. tiic orlicalrite riidalc'-class 
child i!5 expo.sed to lanf;i:ij>: tir^d its ciffer:>r:t use3 ray be an ijr.poro^at 
aspecly of tr.e of ti'ii-i'ofei^r^'d-to hidcii;n carricjlu:'i ox the :aiddle--clr::jG 
child. The scr-ool's responsibility for the innor-city child laay lie : in 
the creation of ci riultitudo of opportunities to experience lan^^ua^e in 
new and different '.s^ays-^cvcn stories^ booka, verses, maybe kz'I unfan.iliar 
lr^n^':uage experienc^-^s which can ' ch the child's life greatly. The child 
mu5;l be exposed to .T:9ny differ^-.nt v;ays of experiencing and cxperirnenting v;ith 
nev7 functions of lar:2uaf;e. He v;ill find nev: gratifications throu-;h its 
expanded use. 

Luria (I96I) has described lan^^^uage as "the essential means v;hereby 
the child finds his bearing in the external v;orld/' unfortunately there 
are many educators and psycholo'r:;ists in the limelir^ht of early childhood 
"compensatory^' education v;ho confuse functional lan^^uage v/ith coi'rect 
grarrar or speech. Learning to speak: in correct standard English sentences 
has little to do v;ith the diverse uses of lan-;ua£;e, and even thou-^jh an 
increase in vocabulary makes language more useful as a tool, the overeri- 
phasis on teaching v;ord labels for objects has little to do vdth helping 
children to use language to integrate perceptual data from, different 
sense nodalitiesj to enjoy language in stories and verses, to organize and 
plan action, and generally as a tool for thought. Therefore, sor.athing other 
than drilling children every day in standard In-^lish sentences(Bereiter it 
Engclraann, 19o6) or pouring v;ords into their ninds vievred as receptacles, 
may be riore fruitful in helping young children develop intellectually. And 
in the sarr.e vein, when the child enters first grade, or rather today^s 
kinderrTarten (as the first ~rade reading prograa ha : been lowered into the 
kindergarten in T.any districts) the riany hoL;rs he v;orks on deciphering the 




vrritten corie-'-roco:'.ni zing letters and corabina ti .'ns of letters called words. 
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may not be tiie j:.oi:t advii:ii:!:jloas vrjy to si'cnd tha child's hoiU'L; in scinool 
at ^ and 6. 

What doos3 Jameses story and all the rest of this have to do v/ith 
learning' in the clas^roon? James, and nany others like hiu. showed the 
ability, and, equally iriport.-^nt ^ the p:otivation to respond verbally' to a 
picture and invest the story v;ith his ov;n life experience and his own 
back^,round of feelinr',s--he related vrhat he sav; in the picture to his 0:^1 
personal life, or vice versa. He gave the picture personal meaning throcgh 
langud^^e. He, hov;ever, v:a3 one of many v/ho, in the classroo:,-; situation, did 
not perform according; to the teacher^ s expectations. He probably wao one of 
many children v;ho vras not in the habit of using language to acco.-npany hi? 
actions and expericnces-^who did not use much language in planning and 
organizing his play and work although he had the capacity to do so. 

And now, to the remedy — what can teachers do (l) to encourage the child 
to bring his language to the school and to involve hiraself in the school 
learning opportunities in a total way? And (2) to help him expand the variety 
of uses thot he can .nake of langua ~e--or, to use Cho>T.sky's x^errainology : to 
help him move frOi-n language Co^-npetence to language Fer£orr\3nce'? 

1. Listen, listen, listen to the child, not only to the words he is 
saying but to what he is trying to convey. ^/jTien adults sincerely listen 
to a child, especially if he comes from a hone v/here he is not used to being 
listened to, he .^inds new pleasures in language. Being listened to neans 
that he is important enough to be listened to — vrh^t he says is important to 



as a person in his ovm eyes, but his verbal utterances; his language all-of-o- 
sudden has a new ir.port3nce--aiT;ong other things, it has become a means tovrard 



someone — therefore he is important to someone 
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pr-cn tor i^i-lS-cs Inccy.. 



2. V/hcn cxpro::;:;iv*j lan;;un.;e takes on ncv/ si£;nif i-cance, so v;ill rcccptivu 
lancua£^G. Vrnen a child has the experience of bein^ listened to, ho v;ill he- 
more likely to think that what the other person has to say is also i.-'iportant. 
Throu.^'.h conversational interaction, he vrill beco;r.e a ,^;ood listericr, and will 
begin to enjoy boin['; rend to, bcin,-: talked to--yes, he might even be v:illin.f] 
to listen to directions. It is only v;hon the child truly begins to listen 

to the ada].t that the adult can bccorie a useful lan^";uage model, 

3. Because it has been siiovrn that children develop lan^ua^^^e cor^petency 
more readily in interaction v/ith adults than v, ith their peers, v/e need to 
open up the classroom, train aides and volunteers in listening to chi.lcrenj 
and in ways of expanding the child *s language functions as v/ell as his flovj 
of language; some of these ways consist of asking "vjhy, hov/, v/hen, v;here " 
questions as vrell as continuing a conversation by introducing new elements 
which will extend the child's range of thinking (and often his vocabulary) 
beyond his ov;n statement. Story telling and the reading of books can also 
be more effective in a one-to-one relationship in small groups where the 
child can allow himself to become more fully involved in tne story. 

Children can be good models for each other in the use of la^ngua-;e, 
and the child v;ith a richer repertoire of language and lan^paage functions 
invariably vrlll help the child v.ath a smaller language repertoire^ especia lly 
if the classroom atr.osph2re is cond-jcive to children working together. 
Certainly an" integrated" classroom (not oaIv racially but also socio-econo,':ica J.ly 



provides such a 
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5. Help childronifrom v;hat Kagan has calli'd an "impulsive^'cognitj.ve st^le 
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to <"! \\oi\-i ^'roflcc tivc^' :'-.aiKu:r of dealin:'; v;ith Icornirii,; t^islcs. Help children 
to spend lii\o thinking* about qur.-r.tions , problei'is^ vciions^ proc sseSj ex- 
periences before rv-^spondin,!--; too quickly, and enccura>.;e thorn to use Irin^^unje 
OS they are thinking. 

6, F.ncoura,;e children to engat^e in runninr; cor^raentaries about what they 

are expcriencinr; or doings and help them eventually to use lanc^age beyond 

describin,^, experiences of the moment, but to or^janize, plan, think ahead, 

orient their actions, thou-^hts tovfard the next step~-the imrr.edia te future. 

Part of the hi'iJen mi die-class curriculum is the mother's listening to 

the child, expandin?^ the child's lanr^u3r;e,and modeling for the child a kind 

of language v;hich describes in detail v/hat is going on at the icoinent as v/ell 

as projecting actions into trie future; e.g. 

0,K, here goes the big chocolate cake into the oven. Oh, v;ill 
that cake taste good I After I hang up my apron and v/ash my 
messy hands, I'll get your brov;n sv;eater and my yellov: ccat, 
and then, guess vfhat? //e shall get into my car and go saopping 
for dinner. Mov;, let m.e see — what shall ve eat tonight? 

The teacher can converse v;ith the child a bout what he is doing, and that does not 

limit her to asking questions : 

T. Oh, David, I s.'^e you are using the m.agnet. V/hat is happening? 
(no response) You are testing to see vrhich thin;rs you can pick 
up with the magnet. Did this pin cling to the magnet? 

Ch. Yes. 

T. V/ere you able to pick it up (nods) 

What else did you try? (child points to paper clip) 
Oh, the paper clip--and, * . . 

Ch , I picked it up too. 

Good for you; did you try to pick up anything else? 
Yes, this here. 
>/hat is it? 
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T. 
Ch, 
T. 
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Qh» A corl-:. 

T. And did it clin; to tlio nnr;:v:^S? 

Ch . No . 

T. >;hy not? 

Ch. a's not ri-tal. 

T. '*^ou I'callv knov;, do-i't yoi.l The j';S.-r:ot did not pick up the ccr'^^ 
beoojse f'.o cork is not r.C'dc of m^tc'^l. And v;h'3t does thi)t tell 
yoa <')bcut r-a:;n:5ts? 

Ch. It picks ap tliin-^s .T.nde of metal. 

T. Yes, that^s ri2ht--.T-a:;net3 pick up only thin^^s made of r.etal. 



Even co.Tiplirricnt inr; a child or givin[^ him "social reinf orce.TiGnt'* can be 

d no v/ith l.inj^ua.-^e building in nind. Instead of saying: 

*^To:ri, you are doin^ a very fine jobi 

the teacher can sa^'- .so;iiethin;j like: 

*'Ton^ you are buildin;; such a very strong building. You have a solid 
base iriade of the large blocks and you put the snaller blocks on 
top. 'I*hat buildin;^ will certainly hold upl'^ 

This t^r^pe of response -^ivos the child r.iuch more, both affectively and 

cognitively. Affectively, it says rr.ore to him than ^vould a casual co.'runent-- 

it recorrnizcs his specific ar^a of corr.petence, and cor^nitively, it expresses 

in l3nguar;e v;hat he has done and done so v;ell. 
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7» Expose children to real experiences, as well as pictures representing 
scenes fron real life. Pictures cut out from, rr.agazines and rr.ounted are often 
useful. Children will relate thenselves to pictures thatp^rtray the kind of 
people he knov;s in the t/pes of scenes he experiences, rather than represen- 
tations of neat-looking children, alv:ays happy and sinilin;- in front of their 
neat little wl-ite houses v;ith the picket fences and their neatly mov;ed 

lavms. Children are interested in adults too, ^=^>??^c»»e-3jlr^- a e in pictures that 
_A> not tel ) a clear and d-'-finite story, but the content of which is anbir,uous 
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enou^'h .so trr^t a iiLi:-.V!^)r of r Lv.-r lor;^ very difft::\ nl fro."; ench otii-.r^ c^'-tri 
easily bo lold aV^out the picturo. t]ncoar:r;G e^ich chile to toll his ov:n 
porsonnl story ahout each picture. This way children learn tluit there is 
not only one resporif^o , the ^'corTcct ansv.ez'^' but that there are r riuy different 
wa^/s of renp -ivdin^ .0 11 of v;hich are fun, and arc accepted. "Children tht.us 
learn that there io value in difference. 



Pictures andj of coarse, actual life experiences provide v;onderful 
oppoj'tunities to help the child extend his th,ou.q;hts beyond his ori^3inal 
state.-^ient . A direct respo ,sc to :fnat the child is eayin[-; shov;s interest in 
his story, and also curiosity about how the story develops: 



T. 


Tell Tie a story about this picture. 




Ch. 


The boy is tired. 




T. 


Why do you think ho is tired? 




Ch. 


Ke had to run so rr.any errands for his 


iT^iOther . 


T. 


\'!hat did he have to do for his rr^othcr? 


Ch. 


Get some bread at the grocery store. 




T. 


Oh, and >;hat else? 




Ch. 


Take the baby for a walk. 




T. 


V/hy do you think his mother asked hiri 


to do that? 


Ch. 


To ^et hir^ out fron unJer her feet so 


she could fLx supper. 



This and r.any oth^r possible exar^ples point out the child's co.-.p^tence in 
lan^uaf':e and thouf^ht that needs to be exercised--brou:2'ht to the level of 
Pcrf ornance~-?nd there lies a rr.ajor rescor.sibility of the teacher. 



^ I have atterripted to describe sorr.c of the ways in whicn a teacher accepts 
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a child v;ith his lani^ua.je that he brinr-is to school, hov; 5'he csn build upon 
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the lan.^'.ur'.-^u of thnt child and help hin to cxLend iiis uisc of ].::n.:iu'..-;c 
for 2^""^^^^-^" person:) 1 sa Lis Tac lion, .U;_:hcr cognitive complexity, and 
greater freedon and flexibility of thojrjht and action. 



The root of the disadvantage of ir^my peo;:le is th.-^t 
they do not feel a need to develop their lati.:ucif:c, and t::-.- 
reason is th:it they are unavr^re of the rioc^sibi.li ties of 
lanr^uaf^o. They in*:erfectly ac^preciate r^he nature, the usc^^, 
and joy of lan:;uar'e. They have a jev;cl vhich is v/orth a 
fortune, v:hic'.i can be v;or/:ed a rare ed^-e of prcci.sion^ whic-h 
can be cut to a many-facs'^tcd beauty; and they arc playin,-; 
marbles with it in the bachyaid ('./iljsjinson, l/71--p.l3/; . 
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